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BELGIAN KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
Money value, except where noted, is in billions of Belgian francs 


(Predicted average exchange rate for 1983 BF 51.2 = $ 1.) 


PERCENT PROJEC PERCENT PROJEC PERCENT 
ITEM 1981 1982 CHANGE -TION CHANGE -TION CHANGE 
1981/82 1983 1982/83 1984 1983/84 


INCOME-PRODUCTION-—EMPLOYMENT 


GNP at Current Prices 3,588.7 3,846. 
GNP at 1975 Prices 2,614.2 2,593. 
Industrial Production 

(1975 = 100) 111.0 111.2 
Average Unemployment 

Rate 9.5 11.0 12.3 
Average Hourly Wage 

(1975 = 100) 168.0 176.5 183.6 
GNP Per Capita 

(francs) 363,671 387,818 414,827 439,633 
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MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply (M1) 824.1 
Public Debt 2,439.1 
Foreign Debt 388.3 
Average Discount Rate(%) 13.2 
Wholesale Prices 

(1975 = 100) 134.5 
Consumer Prices 

(1975 = 100) 159.1 
BF/$ Exchange Rate 37.1 


BALANCE OF TRADE/PAYMENTS 


x 
° 
On 


Exports (FOB) 
Exports to US 
Exports to EC 

Imports (CIF) 
Imports from US 
Imports from EC 

Terms of Trade 

Trade Balance 
With US 
With EC 

Current Account 
Balance - 165.6 27.5 - 100.0 16.7 - 65.0 


2,634.0 
126.5 
1,875.5 
2,800.9 
191.4 
1,785.7 
93.0 
- 167.0 
- 64.9 
89.8 


2,918.0 
150.5 
2,068.9 
3,053.0 
210.5 
1,946.4 
92.1 
- 13.9 
- 60.0 
122.5 
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Main exports to the United States, 1982: diamonds, jewelry (39.8); metals 
(15.2); chemicals (12.1); electrical machinery (9.9); and transport related 
products (4.8). Main imports from the US, 1982: food stuffs (38.0); minerals 
(27.6); chemicals (19.0); diamonds, jewelry (15.4); and metals (7.5). 

The values are in billions of Belgian francs. 





SUMPARY 


The Belgian economy is struggling to pull out of the severe economic recession 
which has gripped the country since 1980. Prime Minister Martens’ 
center-right coalition government came to power in December 1981, determined 
to institute a "crisis" economic recovery program, after the current account 
deficit for that year had deteriorated to 3.5 percent of GNP, while the budget 
deficit, as a percentage of GNP, mushroomed to 15.3 percent. The four 
priority goals of the recovery program were to restore the competitiveness of 
Belgian industry in world markets, to reverse the current account deficit, to 
lower unemployment, and to reduce the government deficit to the EC average of 
7.5 percent of GNP. The Belgian franc was devalued 8 1/2 percent and wages 
were delinked from inflation. Prices were frozen, temporarily, and corporate 
taxes reduced. 


A year and a half later, the program has been moderately successful, but the 
country still faces enormous problems in combating unemployment, which 
continues to grow, though at a reduced rate, and in controlling the public 
deficit. The estimated 1983 deficit is 13 percent of GNP. The 1984 budget 
foresees a deficit of 11.5 percent of GNP; the actual figure will probably be 
somewhat higher. 


Belgian industry, on the other hand, has regained the competitive position it 
had in the early 1970s. The current account deficit has also shown 
substantial improvement; exports, boosted by the devaluation, have grown, 
while imports have declined, in real terms, as real wages have fallen for the 
first time since World War II. The current account should reach equilibrium 
by the end of 1985. 


However, real GNP continues virtually stagnant in 1983, after a decline of 0.7 
percent in 1982, principally because the failure of world trade to expand has 
kept the growth of Belgian exports lower than anticipated. The economy should 
grow a bit more than one percent, in real terms, in 1984. While Belgium has 
traditionally been a low inflation country, inflation rose to 8 percent in 
1982, the year of the devaluation; it should fall to around 7.5 percent in 
1983, and about 6.5 percent in 1984, 


Unemployment remains the number one problem for the country. While the growth 
in the number of unemployed has tapered off, there is little real hope for 
turning the tide before the 1990's when demographic changes will ease the 
strains on the labor market. Currently, unemployment stands at about 15 
percent of the workforce, based on U.S. measurement standards. The Belgian 
Planning Bureau has predicted up to a 40 percent increase in the number 
unemployed by 1987. 


Under the current circumstances of an inordinately strong US,dollar, there is 
little hope of avoiding erosions in the substantial US, trade surplus with 
Belgium. But prospects are excellent for increasing trade in certain 
sophisticated product lines. Moreover, the strong dollar and Belgian 
government incentives have again made foreign investment in Belgium an 
attractive prospect. 





Glancing Back 


In late 1981, when the current center-right coalition government took office, 
Belgians generally had realized that the country faced an economic crisis. 
The second oil price shock had battered the fragile economy which had never 
fully recovered from the earlier oil price increases. For a small country 
dependent on trade and generally a price-taker in world markets, wages and 
hence costs had become too high, profits too low, the franc overvalued and 
consumption too strong at the expense of industry; disequilibria had developed 
in most markets. Prime Minister Martens dramatically changed course in 
February 1982 with his recovery program premised on a surprise 8.5 percent 
devaluation of the Belgian franc. He introduced various cost containment 
measures which, combined with tax reductions, were designed to help industry. 
His steps to make real wages fall were also designed to lower internal 
consumption and to begin to redistribute to industry part of the 
disproportionately high share of national income which had been going to the 
household sector. 


Since the recovery program was clearly export-oriented, the first priority was 
to return Belgian industry to a healthy, viable export position — ready to 
take advantage of the upturn in world trade whenever it should come. Success 
has been striking in that regard. The combination of lower real wages, 
reduction in corporate income tax, and continuing increases in Belgian 
productivity has reversed the downward spiral for Belgian industry. Profits 
have turned positive again after being, on average, negative in 1981. Cost 
containment and the 8.5 percent devaluation have made products of Belgium 
competitive, once again, with those of its competitor countries in world 
markets. One of the major problems the Martens V government faces now is how 
not to erode this competitive position, in the fight against growing 
unemployment and large budget deficits, before the emergence of an upturn in 
world trade gives the boost to Belgian exports upon which the recovery program 
was premised. 


1984 Budget: Little Progress Toward Making Ends Meet 


Budget blues continue to haunt Prime Minister Martens' coalition government. 
With the publication of the 1984 budget on August 1, the government had to 
admit, for the first time, that its priority goal of reducing the central 
government deficit to the EC average of 7.5 percent of GNP by 1985 cannot be 
met. While the deficit as a percentage of GNP is on a downward trend, 
progress has been slow and far short of the mark. Current estimates are that 
the 1983 deficit will be just under 13 percent of GNP, down from 13.2 percent 
in 1982, but considerably above the initial target of 10.5 percent. Most of 
the difficulty in meeting the 1983 goal has come from shortfalls in revenue, 
since the economy has failed to grow at the anticipated rate. The revenue 
shortfall in 1983 has posed an enormous problem for government planners 
attempting to devise a credible and viable 1984 budget. The original 
government plan was that the deficit would fall to around 9 percent of GNP in 





1984; but because of the continuing failure of the economy to grow, new 
revenues had to be found and expenditure cuts totalling 115 billion francs had 
to be made to limit the 1984 deficit to the projected level. Therefore, 
despite the much larger-than-hoped-for deficit, austerity will contimue. 


The 1984 budget is premised on one percent real growth and a 5 3/4 percent 
increase in the GNP deflator. Nominal expenditures will increase by 5.5 
percent, or will decline by a quarter of a percent in real terms. The 

of revenue increases and expenditure cuts — weighted 2/3 to cuts and 1/3 to 
new revenues — focused on savings in the public service, and cuts in social 
welfare payments. Revenues will increase as a result of a hike in the flat 
rate tax on dividends from 20 to 25 percent. Some tax relief was included in 
the package for those in the middle to lower income ranges. 


Once the summer vacation period had ended, public service workers reacted 
strongly, and rather unexpectedly, to the cuts directed at them by the 1984 
budget. Sporadic wild-cat strikes degenerated into a nearly complete public 
sector walk-out for two weeks in September. After hard negotiations between 
the government and the public sector unions, an agreement was reached which 
made only minimal changes in the proposed 1984 payments to public sector 
workers. It also postponed pay day from the first to the end of each month. 
In exchange, the government made a series of promises to maintain the current 
level of public sector employment and not to make future cuts in various 
programs and benefits that the public service workers now enjoy. This 
settlement will not increase the originally projected 1984 deficit of 11.5 
percent of GNP. 


Therefore, with luck, the government may be able to meet its target for the 
1984 deficit. More likely, however, continuing stagnation in the economy in 
1983 will lead to a lower-than-anticipated GNP for 1983 and, therefore, an 
even higher deficit for 1984. Being dependent on trade, Belgium is finding it 
almost impossible for political and economic reasons to reduce its public 
deficit significantly without a return of economic growth which will come from 
an upturn in world trade. Nevertheless, noteworthy progress has been made in 
stopping the growth of the deficit and, in fact, trending it slightly downward. 


The Industrial Sector Holds Its Own —- Barely 


Industrial production in Belgium in 1982 was “good news" only in comparison 
with the bad news emanating from the European Community as a whole. Belgium's 
industrial production increase in 1982 was 0.2 percent compared with the 1.6 
percent decrease in the Community. Nonetheless, production in Belgium 
remained at a disturbingly low level; the fourth quarter 1982 level of 
production was still 6 percent below the high point in the first quarter of 
1980. 


The first quarter of 1983 looks a bit brighter, with industrial production 
(excluding building) rising slightly. In comparison with the first quarter of 
1982, the industrial production index for the same period in 1983 was up 2.7 
percent, certainly not insignificant under the circumstances. Total business 
expenditures on investment are also rising significantly with a first quarter 
year-on-year increase of 7.6 percent, after a 1982 increase of 11.5 percent 
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over 1981. The problem, currently, from the perspective of aiding the economy 
to recover, is that most of the business investment has been channeled into 
rationalizing alterations. While these structural changes are necessary to 
enable many companies to survive, and indeed will enhance the ability of 
industries to compete in world markets, generally they have not been 
employment-generating changes. In fact, the result of these investments may 
be an increase in unemployment, at least in the short term. So far, industry 
has been hesitant to embark on expansion projects, despite the increase in 
export sales in 1982 and early 1983. More proof of a sustained recovery in 
the industrialized world will be necessary before investments become more 
attractive than interest-generating deposits at the still relatively high 
interest rates prevailing in Belgium. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


There is little hope that unemployment in Belgium will fall before the 
beginning of the next decade. Although unemployment figures decreased 
slightly over the summer months, the seasonally adjusted unemployment series 
for 1983 is still tending upward. Official Belgian figures put unemployment 
at 12.4 percent of the total active population, but when these figures are 
adjusted to the EC standard, unemployment stands at about 15 percent, among 
the highest of the EC countries. Estimates for future unemployment, even 
under the assumption of some growth in the world trade, are pessimistic; the 
Planning Bureau has predicted a 17 percent unemployment rate by 1987. 


In connection with the restructuring of the Belgian social security system, 
the problem of unemployment and underemployment allowances is receiving 
particular attention. Trade unions fought hard to obtain and continue to 
defend the current liberal system.of unemployment allowances. But since these 
allowances are one of the largest factors in the huge deficit in the social 
security system and are continuing to grow, some basic restructuring of this 
benefit system is becoming more and more imperative. 


Regionalization: Increase in Centrifugal Force 


The inexorable drive to dismantle functions of the central government in favor 
of the increasingly powerful regional authorities is accelerating in 1983. 
Since the Constitutional revision of 1970 which established the regions, the 
structure and organization of the Belgian government has been changing in the 
direction of increased linguistic-regional autonomy. Regional issues arise 
frequently in the area of industrial policy, particularly concerning the 
future policies for the five industrial sectors which were not regionalized 
under the 1980 Constitutional reform. Premier Martens' quandary over 
Cockerill-Sambre -- how to subsidize Walloon steel and still keep Flemish 
support for the government ——- put intense strains on the coalition government 
in June and July. Symptomatic of the difficulties involved, the first 
compromise reached within the cabinet collapsed within weeks amid exaggerated 
claims of victory from politicians from each linguistic group. The next 
solution preserved the five ailing industrial sectors under the responsibility 
of the central government, but only as to responsibility for past debts and 
new funding within the limits, or "envelopes", already 
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established for subsidization of each particular sector. Additional funding, 
as needed, must come from the regions. But to provide these funds, revenues 
collected from inheritance taxes will be made available in the future by the 
central government. 


This solution highlights the main issue the Belgians are grappling with as 
they mold the future central regional relationship: funding. The regional 
executives are the political wave of the future, but to begin to reach their 
promise and live up to their own expectations, fundamental fiscal changes will 
be necessary. To date, the regions are funded almost entirely through revenue 
sharing from the central government. This funding is growing, but is 
insufficient to satisfy local hunger. An example of this growth is the 
regionalization to take place in 1984 of the currently centralized government 
industrial research and development investment fund, the “Prototype Fund”. In 
accordance with an elaborate formula and after a transition period, the 
revenues budgeted for this fund will be split among the regions. Investment 
decisions will be made there, but the regions will have no power to increase 
the available revenues. A logical next step will be to cede or share areas of 
taxing authority to the regions. But in the Belgian context, this process 
will raise innumerable problems. 


All Belgians seem to agree that the regionalization process begun in 1970 can 
never be turned back; most feel that the current degree and mix of regional 
powers and resources is not stable or viable. Therefore, the process must 
continue. The next few years will be decisive in molding the structure of the 
future Belgian state. 


Marking Time: 1984 and Beyond? 


The Belgian government increasingly faces a dilemma. The Belgian economic 
recovery program, premised on growth in demand from abroad while domestic 
consumption is purposely constrained, may be the only logical approach to 
recovery under the current economic circumstances. But in pursuing this 
policy the government must increasingly toe a fine line. The intricately 
woven package, designed to increase profits and the competitive position of 
industry by shifting the balance of national income from households to the 
business sector, could only be effective through a reduction in domestic 
consumption. The decline in real wages, 4 percent from the end of the first 
quarter of 1982 to the same period in 1983, has significantly increased the 
percentage of national income going to the industrial sector. But the drop in 
total domestic demand of 1.6 percent in 1982, without the expected boost in 
the economy from the export sector risks putting the economy into a 
deflationary cycle. As a result, the Belgian government feels it must 
tolerate substantially higher budget deficits, in terms of GNP, than it had 
planned or hoped to have. 


Both OECD and EC economists have cautioned the Belgian government to be 

prudent and patient in battling the deficit, until world trade picks up and 
growth returns to the economy, even though the continuously large deficits 
exacerbate future budget problems through burgeoning debt service payments. 
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Unofficial estimates of the Planning Bureau are that each one percent increase 
in world trade would translate, roughly, into 50,000 - 60,000 jobs for 
Belgians; 1983 has not been a bright year in Belgium, basically, because 
Belgium has not received this needed helping hand from abroad. 


B. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Trade and Investment Prospects 


Despite the remarkable current strength of the US, dollar, the United States is 
still running a substantial trade surplus with Belgium — $1.74 billion in 
1982, or fully 1/3 of Belgium's total trade deficit. However, the U.S. 
advantage in the United States-Belgian trade is narrowing. As a percentage of 
total Belgian exports, Belgian exports to the United States increased from 3.3 
percent in 1980 to 4.4 percent in 1982; a further increase is occurring in 
1983. On the other hand, the U.S. share of total imports to Belgium fell 
slightly over the same period, from 7.7 percent to 7 percent. This continuing 
trend, which has followed the increase in the value of the dollar vis-a-vis 
the Belgian franc, is illustrated by the fact that in Belgium's trade with the 
United States, the percentage of imports covered by exports (in BF) increased 
from 39 percent in 1980 to 57 percent in 1982. 


We expect to see further deterioration of the U.S. trade surplus with Belgium 

as long as the dollar continues to be so strong. The average exchange rate of 
the dollar for the first five months of 1983 was 47.9 BF, 13.7 percent higher 

than the average rate during the same period of 1982. But by mid-August 1983, 
the value of the dollar had risen to about BF 53, which will make exporting to 
the Belgian market even more difficult. 


Belgium's main trading partners are its fellow members of the European 
Community. About 63 percent of its imports came from the EC in 1982 (German 
20.0 percent, France 13.9 percent, Holland 17.6 percent). That pattern should 
not change significantly for the foreseeable future. 


However, the strength of the dollar, government policy to lower wage costs and 
new investment incentives make Belgium an increasingly attractive site for US. 
investment within the European Community. On a comparative scale of man-hour 
costs for industry within the EC countries, Belgium has dropped from the top 
to near the bottom in just two years. This dramatic change is, of course, 
partially attributable to currency realignments, but also has resulted from 
the overt government policy to lower real wages in Belgium for the first time 
since World War II. The policy of the current government is to hold wage 
increases for the future to a level at or lower than the average wage increase 
in Belgium's seven main competitor countries in international markets. 


In addition to the reductions in corporate taxation and the incentives for 
investment in equity shares that were part of the 1982 economic recovery plan, 
the government has adopted two new incentive programs to lure foreign 
investments to its shores. Both programs provide for a 10-year tax holiday as 
well as for certain tax exemptions for foreign executives. One program, still 
in the formation stage, is to foster the establishment of new high technology 
finns with from 20 to 200 employees. The other program looks to large, 
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multinational corporations and offers them incentives for the establishment of 
international coordination and accounting/financial centers in Belgium. This 
more innovative program, which will have only a tiny direct employment impact 
(at least 10 employees for each center), is aimed rather at refurbishing 
Belgium's reputation as a particularly hospitable and attractive environment 
for international business headquarters. The first participants in each of 
these programs should start operations in 1984. 


Trade Opportunities 


While overall trade prospects have been dampened by the strong dollar, good 
prospects exist for increased trade with Belgium in a number of growth 
sectors. The best prospects for boosting US exports, listed below, have been 
developed in consultation with industry and’ banking sources in Belgium. 


The Belgian telecommunications market was worth $355 million in 1982. During 
that year, local production was $552 million while imports totalled $138 
million. Approximately 60 percent of Belgian production is exported. 
Therefore, in real terms, production held its own, while exports grew 2 
percent in 1982. On the other hand, imports fell about 7.5 percent. The 
result was a real decline in the market of about 2 percent. However, the 
outlook for 1983 onwards indicates average real growth of 4 to 6 percent, 
fueled partly by an improvement in the Belgian economic situation, continued 
progress in plans of the Belgian state telephone system (RIT) to replace 
progressively its electro-mechanic or semi-electronic exchanges with fully 
digitalized ones and an increase in consumer-oriented telecommunications 
services based on advanced high-technology developments, i.e. PABX, videotext, 
videoconference equipment. 


The American presence in the Belgian telecommunications industry is 
substantial and represents a major U.S. investment. Imports from the United 
States in 1982 were $10.4 million, 70 percent of which were in telephone 
switching and switchboard equipment and parts and telephonic equipment and 
instruments. Although a decrease was registered in most sectors of U.S. 
exports to Belgium in 1982, the growth rate for 1978-82 was 13 percent. Total 
Belgian imports for 1982, which at $138 million represented 40 percent of the 
entire market, were made up mainly of computer-related equipment and 
components for the new digitalized telephone exchange system being installed 
progressively in Belgium. Import opportunities also exist for U.S. companies 
in the high-technology, consumer-oriented sector. U.S. manufacturers of 
equipment which has specialized applications will continue to find outlets for 
products as exclusivity and innovation will overcome the current high value of 
the dollar. 


The Belgian franchise market at the retail level is estimated at 3-4 percent 
of retail sales, i.e.,approximately $ 1 billion (BF 50 billion). 
Approximately 70 franchisers are represented with about 2200 outlets. These 
figures exclude services such as Hertz or Hilton and industrial activities 
such as Coca-Cola or Yoplait (a yogurt product), for which no meaningful 
figures are available. The current growth in the Belgian franchise market is 
bolstered by special support for new businesses both from the government and 
from financial institutions. The three major Belgian banks provide financing 
for franchisees on favorable terms; various trade associations also provide 
support services to potential franchisers. There are reliable consultants who 
specialize in the identification of approved franchise partners. 





American companies are already well placed in the service and industrial 
sectors, with firms like Holiday Inn, Hertz and Avis present in the market. 
But major possibilities for American companies exist in the retail sector, 
although the fast-food sector, especially hamburgers, is currently rather well 
covered. Franchisers offering specialized services or retail formulae for the 
consumer market currently have the best prospects for expansion into the 
Belgian market. For example, a U.S. wood-stripping franchiser has just found 
suitable candidates to develop his franchise market. New legislation is 

soon which will clarify the rights and responsibilities of franchiser 
and franchisee, to the advantage of each. Belgium's strong, independent 
entrepreneurs make particularly good partners for U.S. franchisers who wish to 
move into this market. 


The scientific and analytical equipment sector in Belgium is stable and 
growing. In 1982, the market amounted to approximately $222 million; it is 
expected to grow at a rate of 2 percent a year. As the economy picks up, we 
envisage a yearly increase of 5-10 percent by 1986. The United States has 
about 15 percent of this market currently. 


Demand for this equipment is boosted by the fact that both the national and 
regional governments vigorously promote R&D activities in the public and 
private sectors. Regional governments are playing an increasingly important 
role in R&D and have established committees to study amd promote the 
development of new technologies in their respective regions. Official figures 
show that in 1982, $1,058 million was spent on research projects. 


In the particular area of chemical analysis, Belgian laboratories frequently 
employ chromatography, colorimetry, electrophoresis, electron microscopy, 
Photometry, spectometry, polarimetry, X-rays, lasers, and electro-optical 
methods. Increased use of NMR and IR spectrophotometry, high-pressure liquid 
chromatographs and automated analysers is foreseen. 


With the gradual move away from physical methods of analysis towards newer and 
more sophisticated techniques, Belgian buyers are most interested in advanced 
analytical and scientific equipment. Therefore, instruments which incorporate 
data processing and automated features are highly sought after. U.S. 
suppliers will find export opportunities for advanced measuring, control and 
analytical apparatus. Instruments which are able to carry out analyses 
quickly and simply, such as protein and DNA synthesizers, were named by trade 
sources as best prospects for American exporters. 


The robotics market is still in its early stages but is expected to grow at a 
rapid pace in the coming years. In 1982, it was estimated at $48 million, of 
which imports from the United States represented $2 million. By the end of 
1982, 361 robots had been installed throughout the country which, under the 
robot density index (number per 1000 industrial workers), ranked Belgium 
fourth worldwide in temms of robotization. It is expected to maintain this 
position as the market expands at an average annual growth rate of 30 
percent. This would bring the total number of robots to 1,100 by 1986 with a 
market value of $22 million, of which imports from the. U.S. should amount to > 
$6 million or about 80 units. U.S. products (25 percent of the market) 
compete with West German (30 percent) and Swedish (24 percent) products for 
market leadership. They are perceived to be of high quality and competitively 
priced. 
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Robotization in Belgium has been heavily concentrated in the automotive 
assembly sector, but the emphasis is expected to shift to plastics processing, 
electronics, and the electrical and metalworking industries. U.S. suppliers 
should find good outlets here for robot vision systems, sensors, programming 
units, software languages, robots linked to computers and/or CAD-CAM systems 
as well as smaller scale robots. 


The software "explosion" which, in the past, covered mini and microcomputers 
is now focused mainly on microcomputers. This market is expected to grow 
steadily through 1985 at an average rate of 15 percent annually. 


During the current industrial recession, two factors have stimulated the use 
of software services in Belgium: a search for higher productivity in 
traditional industries, and the creation of enterprises exploiting new 
technologies in various fields. 


All forms of software for mini and microcomputers offer excellent prospects, 
particularly in the areas of development of new technology, in research and in 
education. During the present economic recession, these systems should be 
innovative and flexible, as well as adaptable to existing and/or new markets 
in the following fields: robotics, process control instrumentation, 
bureautics, research laboratory, small and medium-sized industrial and liberal 
commercial company management, education, professions, telecommunications, 
stock exchange and bank operations, hotel and travel organizations and data 
bank establishment. 


The recent austerity measures taken by the Belgian Ministries of Public Health 
and Social Security have had an impact on both the creation of new hospitals 
and the financing of new or replacement equipment and/or instrumentation. The 
annual growth rate for local consumption is expected to be between O and 3 
percent over the next five years. However, imports of medical equipment 
generally exceed domestic consumption, since a large amount of these imports 
are re-exported. 


The purpose of these austerity measures is to reduce temporarily the tendency 
to over-equip private and public hospitals (especially with heavy electronic, 
nuclear and X-ray equipment). These measures will not drastically affect the 
renewal or upgrading of university hospital equipment. 


Although overall expansion in the medical and hospital fields will depend upon 
Belgian government medical legislation, the best sales prospects appear to be 
in the following fields: cardiology equipment and related apparatus, 
including new technologies; nuclear medicine equipment and ultrasonic 
techniques and related apparatus; renal equipment; pulmonary equipment; cancer 
equipment and cancer detection techniques; research laboratories for new 
techniques, such as genetic engineering; lasers; thermographic equipment; 
small video-scanners; intensive care electronic equipment; equipment and 
apparatus for the handicapped or for rehabilitation; and artificial organs. 


Over the past few years, considerable emphasis has been given to biotechnology 
R&D on both the national and regional levels, in universities as well as in 
industry. The Belgian government is subsidizing biotechnology research and 
development on a national basis, and the Flemish amd Walloon regional 
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governments are providing increasing amounts of funds in their own regions. 
Total national financing for scientific research (for both educational 
institutions and industry) amounted to approximately $ 1 billion in 1982. 


Most of the Belgian universities are doing research and development in 
biotechnology in conjunction with private industry. Priority areas in genetic 
engineering and biotechnology are in the industrial, medical, paramedical, 
Pharmaceutical, and environmental fields. They include genetic manipulation 
of bacteriae and yeasts as bases for biomass amd energy, production by generic 
engineering of chemical products, vaccines, growth hormones, insulin, 
stomato-steatine, interferon and pharmaceuticals and microbiology, 
process/automation and information technology for the production of monoclonal 
antibodies, products and cell-lines. 


Belgium expects to develop biotechnology—based industries as a major 
industrial activity, concentrating on the biomedical field and on agricultural 
and food production. The pharmaceutical and food industries are among the 
mainstays of the Belgian econamy. 


The security equipment market can be expected to offer significant 
opportunities for aggressive U.S. fimms over the next several years. This 
sector is currently estimated at $27 million, but projections for 1986 call 
for a sizeable jump to $60 million. Of particular significance is the fact 
that imports account for fully 90 percent of the market, and U.S. equipment 
alone enjoys a 60 percent market share. Even though burglaries are increasing 
at 25 percent annually in Belgium, industry sources estimate that fully 70 
percent of industry, 80 percent of commercial establishments, 30 percent of 
banks and 99 percent of private homes have either inadequate protection 
against burglary and vandalism or no protection at all. 


The products with the greatest potential for market acceptance are active 
intrusion security and industrial surveillance equipment such as access 
control systems, closed ciruit TV systems, active and passive infrared and 
ultrasound, microwave, photoelectric and radar detectors. Also important are 
glass fracture detectors, magnetic and electronic contacts, light and sound 
perimetric detectors and optic and ionic fire alarms. Particularly good 
prospects are products and related equipment for small business establishments 
and private residences. 


The Belgian market for business equipment and systems, estimated at $82 
million in 1982, continues to expand at an annual growth rate of 5 percent. 
Notwithstanding the strong U.S. dollar and growing international competition, 
the U.S. market share rose from 12.8 percent in 1981 to 16.1 percent in 1982, 
because of the American lead in technology. Furthermore, the actual U.S. 
market share is even higher because several U.S. manufacturers supply the 
Belgian market from third-country subsidiaries. The Belgian market, although 
small, is open, sophisticated, and constantly interested in state-of-the-art 
products; it is an ideal market for testing new products against international 
competition. It is expected to continue to expand until 1986 at a real annual 
rate of 5 percent. Projected imports for 1986 are expected to reach $201.5 
million, with local consumption estimated at $121 million. The United States 
is expected to supply $24 million. 
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Best prospects are those products linked with the trend towards “office of the 
future" equipment, such as intelligent electronic typewriters, word 
processors, office copiers, sophisticated POS terminals, and laser encoded 
videodisc techniques. 


U.S. icultural exports to the Belgian-Luxembourg Economic Union (BLEU) 
totalled million during calendar year 1982, an all-time record high, up 
6 percent from the previous year. On the basis of the six-month data 
currently available, prospects for BLEU imports of U.S. farm products in 1983 
do not as promising. Total U.S. exports to BLEU for 1983 are forecast 
at about $ 800 million, a drop of over 10 percent from 1982. This anticipated 
reduction is attributed to the following factors: 


— the continued strengthening of the dollar; 

-- the significantly higher export prices for key U.S. farm commodities, i.e. 
grains and grain substitutes, soybeans and soybean meal and raw cotton; and 
-- the increasing impact of the economic recession on both local and foreign 
demand for BLEU livestock products, which constitute over two-thirds of the 
total value of the domestic agricultural and horticultural production. 


Also for these reasons, transshipments of U.S. agricultural products via 
Belgian ports have been declining substantially in 1983. This is particularly 
true for U.S. wheat and butter. Prospects for total sales of U.S. 
agricultural commodities to BLEU appear somewhat more favorable for 1984, in 
terms of value, with total exports forecast at about $ 850 million. 


Belgium's commitment to free trade policies and dependency on imports will 


continue to attract a high volume of American exports despite the uncertain 
outlook for the Belgian economy. The specific products mentioned in this 
report, as well as many others can be expected to find growing markets in 
Belgium. 


Belgian trade fairs provide excellent opportunity for exposure to Belgian as 
well as to other EC purchasers. A list of scheduled trade fairs, as well as 
additional information on specific export opportunities is available from any 
of the following offices: 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Belgian Desk Office, Washington D.C. 20230 
Department of Commerce District Office (located in major cities throughout 
the United States). 

Commercial Section, American Embassy, 27 Boulevard du Régent, B-1000 
Brussels, Belgium. 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1983-421-007:556 
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U.S. Department of Commerce, 
International Trade Administration, 
Trade Lists, Room 1324, 
Washington,D.C. 20230. 


Trade Lists: The indispensible overseas marketing tool 
Trade Lists: Names and addresses of overseas buyers, agents, distributors 
Trade Lists: Names provided by U.S. Government foreign commercial officers 


Ask about some of the other Commerce export aid products such as credit reports on 
overseas companies, foreign market research surveys, agent searches and computer database 
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You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPORTING you need to succeed in overseas business. 
— you detailed information on overseas ros and 
BLINDF OLDED? Overseas Business Reports (OBR’s 


investment conditions and opportunities. They'll bring 
you the latest marketing information on countries offering 
good potential as sales outlets for U.S. goods. You'll find 


information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in more than 100 countries. This series is essential 
for analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 
@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 
@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 
@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 
U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 
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